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ASSTR&CT 

& study of*the federal role io the advaocetteot of 
lifeloog learning focused ou the probable iipact of a federally 
supported .lifelong learning systes and the existing *educational 
system on one another. The conditions and parai«ters of the folloving 
daia uere exaained: any lifelong learning enterprise initially 
funded by the federal governaent outside of the existing educational 
systea as nonsequential, nonselective and ncncertif icatory vill be 
transformed into a syst^a that is sequenced^ selective, and 
certificatory* The conclusions vere 'that (1) any effort tq deteraine 
federal policy in the case of lifelong learning by the conduct of 
saall^scale experiaents lis likely to he aaxiaally aisleading, (2) 
there are aany opportunities f^r a saall^scale federal role to be 
quite successful by attaching an increase of lifelong learning | 
opportunities to already existing federal prograas, (3) any nev \ 
initiative in lifelong learning should constitute a rapid expansion 
of those institutions that are free# accessible, and open to all i 
Ajaericans without discrimination, and (if) soae subsidies shculd be j 
made availaiiXe^for existi~ng institutiijne^o^serve ncv-populations. -j 
(Much of this report is devoted to shoving hov a federally supported! 
expansion of lifelong le^arning opportunities vill develop into a ; 
systeBL auch like the existing educational, syst^a, and hov that vill j 
affect the existing educational aystea,) *(Efi) f 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



,.This report is addressed to only one question: What should 
be the rederal role in the advancement of lifelong learning ? We 
believe that this question should be answered only with a clear 
understanding of the difference that is made by the scale of 
that role and by the scale of the total lifelong learning 
enterprise. We believe that if. the Federal Government supports 
a large-scale expansion of lifelong learning opportunities, then 
what is likely to emerge is something that can be described as a 
lifelong learning system. By this we mean sill!ft|)ly that in a large 
"^cale Federally supporte d expansion of lifelong learning 
opportunities, those opportunities will become structured into si 
^ystem7"^andT:Tia^ most: o^ "the 

elements already present .in the existing educational system, 
including those features that the advocates of lifelong learning 
find most objectionable in the existing system of formal education. 

We try to show how this development is likely to occur, how 

ft 

it- ig HkAly fi n af fec f -hh<a ftviftti^g f=^flnna^f:innal ayfihem and 
trade-offs will have to be confronted between a small enterprise 

and a large-one. Xn- general,^ -W_e^eel_J;hAt,Any_ effort to Produce 

a large-scale expansion of lifelong learning, though beginning 
in an effort to provide alternatives to existing arrangements, 
will end simply by creating an expansion of existing arrangements. 
Either this will happen ot the scope and size of the lifelong 
learning enterprise will remain small and will require no 
substantial Federal role at all. 

\ 
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We think, however, that even if a "lifelong learning 
system" accomplishes nothing more than an' expansion of existing 
arrangements , .still, such an effort may have positive reforming 
effects upon the existing educational system. ^ 

The report concludes With a brief presentation of conclusions 
and recommendations; 

1. Because of the importance of scale in determining the 
consequences of any program, we think that any effort to 
determine Federal policy in the case of lifelong learning by 
the conduct of small-scale experiments is likely to be 
maximally misjjeading. 

. 2. There are many opportunities for a sm^ll-scale Federal 
role. to be quite successful by attaching an increase of lifelong 
learning opportunities to already existing Federal programs. We 
provide examples drawn from existing programs in FHA and the 
Small Business Administration. 

3. We think that any large and new initiative in lifelong 
learning should constitute a rapid expansion of those institutions 
in American life that are (1) free, (2) of easy access to all, 
and (3) open to all members of American society without 
discrimination. Those institutions, we believe/ would be the 
growlng_and_imp_r_dying_systems of (a) libraries, (b) museums, and 
(c) the educational media. We believe that such institutions 
might indeed become more aggressive centers for the identification 
of learning needs, for the development of means for meeting those 
needs, and for the creation of centers for advisement, guidance 
and ''educational brokering.** 
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4» We reconunend that/ only in conjunction with some 
'mix of these other recommendations / some subsidies be made 
available for existing institutions to expand their efforts 
to serve new populations not now served well by the existing 
arrangements for learning* - 



INTRODUCTION: THE TERMS OP INQUIRY 

Supporters of the movement usually understaifd the goal 
of lifelong learning to be the enhancement and expansion of 
learning opportunities for all social grotips and ages in 
American society. They speak of lifelong learnjLng as a 
desirable way to reform the general arrangements £oX education, 
a way of creating alternatives to the learning opportunities 



already available through the existing educational system. In 
other words, lifelong learning is not ordinarily co.nceiVed as 
merely a vehicle for expanding the existing educational system. 
On the contrary, it is seen as a way of providing learning* 
opportunities that are^not currently provided by the existing ^ 
educational system and for persons who are not currently w\ll 
served by that system. 



Nonetheless, it xs our thesis that if the Fedefair^overhment 
supports a large-scale expansion of lifelong learning 
opportunitiesy then what is likely to emerge is something t ha t 
can be described as a lifelong learning sy&;tem . By this we mean 
simply that in a large scale expansion of lifelong learning 
opportunities, those opportunities will become structured into 



system . That System , furthermdre,^67ill"^an^l7r^ 
elements already present in the existing ^^educational system, and 
is likely to include jusr those features that the advocates of 
lifelong learning find objectionable in the existing educational 
system. 
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Our thesis, furthermore, is that such a lifelong learnijig 
ystem might eventually be absorbed by the existing educational 
system, might modify that system, or might remain a competitor 
of that system for cons^tituents and for public funds* ^ These 
alte^ijatives shoii^ld be studied carefully and early in the 
formation of any Federal rb\c: in respect to lifelong learning* 
The implications f oA the dimensions of the Federal tola and the 
funding or^that role jare very different depending on whether 
the course pf action isy intended to produce an alternative to 
services already provideii, an extension of those services or 
a reform of thoS>e services\ 
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These are the i'ssuesWith which this report deals. Though 



some recommendations are red at the end of this report, the 

V \ \ \ \ ' * 

analysis is presented m^nly tcuraise the signals of caution* 

We wish to makeNj-t c\|.ear\frpm the outset\^that the focus of 
this study is extremelV limited . \we hrive been^^asJced to comment 
^upon the likely relatioii^hipi^ between lifelong learning and the 
formal educational system\shodld the^^ederal Gover?unent become 
:^nvolved in promoting lifelong ^arni\g in America. \^Our remarks 
are addressed to this issue Vnd tq no either. Thus, t^e caveats 



contained in this report 



sue ^and to 
do nbt apb 



T 



ly, to 'the desirability of 



lifelong learning efforts as a whole., but only to the wxsdom 
and manner of possible Federal involvement in lifelong learning. 

We believe that the enhancement o£ learning opportunities 
for all ages and social groups is a ntice^sary and desirable ^, 



social goal. But if we are to achieve this social end, it isv 



\ 
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most important that we look at the potential pitfalls in pur 
path before we act so that they can be circtjunvented. Wise 
social policy demands no less. 

A. Social Concerns Behind Lifelong Learning 
We begin this report with the assumption that lifelong 
learning** is a banner for a movement around which various* ' 
educational and social interests have ralliecl* If this 
understanding is correct, then it is of small importance to 
attempt any definition of "litie-long learning." On the oth.er 
hand, it is vital to understand the social concerns that have 
brought into existence, and continue to nurture, the lifelong 
learning movement. 

Human beings cease to ^earn only when they cease to live. 
In a trivial sense, then, learning is continuous with life* 
from birth to maturity to old-age and death. This is simply a 
reflection of the human condition. But since human learning 
takes place within the context of social life, it is always 
possible to ask whether the social arrangements of everyday 
life inhibit or enhance learning opportunities that may lead, to 
the enrichment af individual, h'unan experience. 

The emergence of a lifelong learning movement is evidence 
that many believe the presently constituted social arrangements 
of s oj::iQty are either insiif f i r?-i ^pi- ^f^r- nr i Tnp^rJTTnf^nhg -hn 



individual enrichment through deliberate, sustained learning; 
and. this, despite the fact that we possess a huge educational 

;s=coinmand- — trvdeed^ many— feel* 



system witn vast rt-^^cnjrc 
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that it is because of the educational, systeb- — a system of 
education that is lock-stepped^ -age-graded^ geared to the 
production of- degree, license^ and diploma-holders^ and a, 
consumer of a large percentage o£ the national .wealth-^-tKat 
so^any educational needs are currently unmet. , , 

But whSt are" these nee'ds? They, are sweeping in their 
breadth and scope. For they emerge from nothing less than the 
structure and problems of American family life — frcitt birth to 
parenthood to old age — and social life regardless of age^ sex^ 
tsLCSf and ethnic origin. Here are a few of these concerns; 

(1) The breakdown of family structure 

(2) The alienation and impotence felt by, many people 
- in American society over the incapacity to shape 

and control their lives 

(3) Thg increasing problems of being old in a youth- 
oriented society 

I — I I— 4 

(4) The stable or increasing socioeconomic gap between 
^ —Advantaged]*- and "disadvantaged" social groups 

, despite" a decrease in the inequality .of educational.;^^ 

opportunity in the formal educational system - 

(5) The beliei: that work is Pentral to one's individual 
identity and a source of meaning -in life^ even as 
many Americans feel estranged fx'bm their jobs 

(6) The, rising tide of the unemployed young and youth- 
related crime at a t^me when the formal educational 
system seems paralyzed by crises 



(7) The seeming inability of our cities to nurture and 
support an urban culture t' =it at once provides a 
source of humane values to all and yet remains 

pluralist ic and open-ended 

" ^ - ' ^ ^ 



Ho supporter of lifelong learning is probably so naive as ' 
to believe that removing social bottlenecks to enhanced learning 
opportunities can cure these and other social ills. Stilly all 
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would agree that an open^ high^y^di versified^ non-patronizing^ 

' ' / 
lifelong learning system ^can' ease some of the social strain 

that presently exists. And it is likely that voices from the 

lifelong learning movement will increasingly be heard in the 

political arena.. , It remains to be seen how public policy will 

be influenced by the lifelong learning movement^ but that it 

will be influenced is suggeste(J by the enor-mity of the social 

interests ^represented iw the movement.- Should the scale of a 

system of lifelong learnin^^ supported by public dollars^ 

become fairly large in the f^ture^ the lifelong learning system 

will surely have arr^^impact upon other social institutions as 

it^ in turn^ will be affected by Vhem. Chief among other related 

social institutions is the formal educational system. Clearly^ 

it would be a mistake to frame jpublic policy on the future of ^ 

lifelong learning without anticipating the educational system's 

lively response ^o^ the establishment of a r^val for piiblic 

:resources.^ And it would alsb be a mistake to ass\ime,that a 

lifelong learning system of si^ificant magnitude would have no 

consequence^ ;^or the existiiig educationa^l' system.' 

B. Lifelong Learnirtq and the Federal Government 
Should the Federal Government become involved in promoting 

lifelong- learning in America ? That is the central policy question. 

It is easy to state ^ but; by no means easy to afnswer. * 

No matter what answer. is^^given^ the primary instrument for i 

goveri;iment policy will be\Jthe allocation of public fun4s. That 

is^ in fact^ the only role U^at many supporters of lifelong 

■ \ ■ 
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learning envision the Federal Government playing. On the other 
hand, any mere allocational role played by the Federal Governmei»t 
necessarily involves much more. The Federal Government has a 
maximxim responsibility to ensure that public dollars are spent 
in efficient and determinable ways. This entails, in part, 
that institutions or organizations receiving funds will have to 
have accounting procedures that are government approveJ, program 
expenditure review procedures that satisfy Federal criteria, and 
lifelong learning programs that meet legislative criteria, as 
interpreted by the appropriate government agencies. Furthermore, 
institutions ox: organizations receiving Federal support for 
lifelong learning programs would have to meet the social equity 
policies established by the Federal Government. Affirmative 

' action and special facilities for the handicapped are two such 
examples. For these reasons, many other supporters of lifelong 
learning advise against a Federal role even though it means a 

^potential loss of funds for such activities. They argue'that 
the heavy- handedness of Federal requirements would stifle the' 
experiment, diversity, and innovation necessary -for a' truly 
excellent system of lifelong learning. ^ 

But suppose that political pressure Increases, and that 
a Federal role in lifelong learning becomes increasingly likely. 
Then, we must ask What institutions exist already that are 

-See, for^ example, ^ The Future of ^duXt Education and 
Learning in the United States ; Wairren L. Zieglex, Final Report, 
prepared for the Division of Adult Education/ U.S. Office of 
Education, The Educatj'^nal Policy Research Center,^ Syracuse 
Research Corporation/ yracuset February, 1977. 
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related to the goals of lifelong learning and that have the 
institutional arrangements that meet Federal accounting and 
program-irequirements? The obvious response is to consider 
the institutions that comprise the formal educational system. 

The educational system, like the lifelong learning 
movement, has an educational mission. The educational system, 
furthermore, has resources — both physical and human — that are 
necessary for the establishmenjt of lifelong learning programs. 
The educational system is already involved in continuing and # 
adult education. Much of the educational, system is comprised 
of public institutions already accountable for the expenditure 
of public funds. And, perhaps most importantly, the educational 
system has institutional practices that satisfy Federal 
requirements for the receipt of public funds. 

We therefore surmise that any large-scale Federal support 

for lifelong learning is extremely likely to involve the 

existing educational system in lifelong learning. No doubt the 

scale of Federal activity will be a determining factor. 

Presumably, if Federal expenditures amount to very little, the 

Federal Government will not be strongly tempted to turn to the >^ 
I- 

educational system and the educational system would heve no 
strong interests at stake. But if the Federal Government either 
entered lifelong learning in a large way or slowly increased its 
role, then involvement by the exis^ting educational system would, 
we believe, be a virtual certainty. 

Thus, in the remainder of this report, we shall examine how 
the educational system is likely to affect lifelong learning and 
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vice-versa. Much of the anelysis will take place on the 
assumption that lifelong learning activities become large 
in ccale. Given this assumptioni we can ask under what 
conditions activities of lifelong learning are likely to be 
absorbed into the existing educational system and with what 
consequences? We can ask cnder what conditions lifelong 
learning, despite large Federal support, might nevertheless \ 
remain independent of the educational system? And finally, we\ 
.may. ask -Whether lifelong learning activltiesT-even Hrhough- 



absorbed into the educational system, might have a salutory 



\ 
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reforming effect on the system? \ 
In Part II of this report, then, we shall sketch a number 

of scenarios to examine the probable impact of a lifelpn^^ 

learning system and the existing educational system on one 
another. In Part III we shall briefly sketch some recommendations 
that seem to us implied by 'the analysis. 
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II 

LIFELONG LEARNING SCENARIOS 

A. Introduction 
In this Part, we examine the conditions and the parameters 
under which the following claim holds true; any lifelong 
learning enterprise initially funded by the Federal^ government 
outside of the existing educational system as nonrseauentiaL/. _ 



non-selective and non-certif icatory will be transformed into a 
system that is sequenced^ selective and certif icatory. We think 
that this transformation scenario is likely to occur only if the 
scale of the lifelong learning enterprise becomes fairly large. 
Yet, we also believe that what constitutes a "fairly large" 

effort is smaller than man^r are likely to suspect. 

> 

We aiso examine the conditions and the parameters under 

* 

which ai lifelong learning system, established outside of the 
existing educational system, will be absorbed into Ithe 
educational system. We sketch the consequences of such an 
absorption scenario. We also explore the conditions under which 
the lifelong learning system might- remain independent of the 
existing educational system. And we consider the possibilities 
for educational reform implicit in the establishment of a 
lifelong learning enterprise within the existing educational . 
system. ^ ^ 

Let us begin with simplicities* Surely, one principal goal 
of any lifelong learning^ enterprise is the distribution of 
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knowledge and skills* The acquisition of these educational 
goods requires learning, and learning takes time* Thus, any 
learning opportunity will have a beginning andean end. That 
is to say, it will take some time. In ordinary life, learning 
opportunities vary enormously. They may occur in the course 
of a visit with a friend, a walk in the park, a visit to a 
local museum, the theater^ invqlvement in some community 
activity, ox conversation with a dinner partner. A bus ride 
can be a learning opportunity, in the educational system a ' 
brief learning opportunity is often called a seminar, workshop, 
or discussion meeting. A longer learning opportunity is often 
called a course, ^here are^ persons for whom learning, something 
may take -a^ifetimer but all learning opportunities will have 
some duration. The mere fact that learning takes time is 
inescapable.. It is also an important reason why we believe ' 
that opportunities for learning, when created and managed on a 
large scale , will inevitably take on the structure of some 
sequence. * ^ ' 

But must a substantial Federal role in lifelong learning 
produce such a large^-scale enterprise? Not necessarily. But 
on the other hand, a high rate of participation within the target 
population would surely be regarded as an essential test for the 
succes s of such an effort. Thus, we believe that any substantial 
and successful Federal effort will produce an enterprise of 
large scale. It will involve a large ratio of participants to 
eligible participants. Under these conditions we think it 
reasonable to expect the lifelong learning enterprise to become 

16 
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more complex, an& inevitable that the learning opportunities 
created will take on more and more of the structural features 
so evident in the already established educational system. 

Consider the following scenario. Lifelong learning is for 
everyone regardless of age, sex/ race, social class, etc. It 
is not intended only for certain age groups or certain 
subpopulations or occupational categories. Yet, we *±nd ■ 
distributed in the population, an incredibly wid€i range ^f 
interests, skills, knowledge and dispositions as well as many 
associated and different levels of mastery. A higher 
participation rate in activities of lifelong learning wiil 
quickly produce An increased range of mastery levels. No matter 
what the activity or topic, there will be those who are beginners 
and those who are* ipore knowled^eab^J^^ and more practiced. Thus, 
as the partxcxpatxon yatxo increases i the enterprise will have 
to expand the number of existing learning opportunities to 
accommodate this wider range of matetery levels. In short, it ■ 
will become more complex. ^/ 

Furthermore, if the participation ratid is to grow^ then 
the enterprise will'have to extend to a wider range of activities 
to satxsfy the broader range of interests. Otherwxse, it will 
not grow, it will have to include not only a concern with drama, 
for example, but also a concern with cooking. It will have to 
accommoda'te not only those in the theater, but also those in the 
kitchen. Thus, if the enterprise grows, it will have to satisfy 
a broader range of interists. That is to^say, learning 
opportunities will have to be differentiated. This is merely to 



say that people are unlikely to come to dinner, and even less 
likely to stay, if the conversation promises to be top trivial 
for the serious and too elevated for the novice* For these 
groups we shall need another dinner table — another opportunity. 

In sum, if the lifelong learning enterprise is successful, 
then it will have to meet the learning needs of its participants 

Above all, we wan\ to keep in mind that meeting the needs of 

■0 

learners xs what Ixfelong learning is all about* But behind 
this banality there lies an important dynamic* Success means 
"an increase in participation* Therefore, it means also that 
lifelong learning opportunities will become^^more complex irv^^. 

distinguishing between levels of mastery and more differentiated 

\ 

xn the range of topxcs and activities. But success xA this 
will, no doubt, produce an increase in participation, which Kill 
once again, mandate increased complexity and differentiation 



between learning opportunities* ^ 

Of course, this dynamic is more complex than we have made 
it seem* There are limits \o it* People possess different 
interests and levels of mastery, ^ut they al-^o possess similar 
interests ^^rid similarities ,of mastery* What follows, however, 
is a series of scenarios that portray these dynamics in more 
detail and that explore their implications both for the 
educational system and for the employment sector of our society* 
Nonetheless, we. have already a premonition of what i^s to come* 
Any successful, and large-s^ale effort to structure and maximise 
the number of learning of*portunities — bus. rides, garden dubs, 
dinners,, discussions, museum visits, and classes — precisely 



/ 
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because it is resp^oHsTve £ongie" ne^dsr~o:g learners , will have 

^t:o become complex in distinguishing levels of mastery and 

-■- - ' - -- . _ 

ranges, of topical interests* jfet these necessities sound 
strangely like the prerequisites and sequences of study that 
are, for many, an objectionable feature of the existing 
educational system and a chief cause of its being unresponsive 
to the needs of learners* 

B. The Transformation Scenario ; 
Sequence, Se lection and Certification 

Imagine a large-scale lifelong learning enterprise- funded 

by the Federal government and established outside of the existing 

educational system, an enterprise that is initially without 

sequence, without principles of selection for placement/ and. 

JWhich grants no certificates* Our claim is that that systean of ^ 

lifelong learning will in all probability be transformed into 

one that is sequenced, selective, and, certif icatory* Consider 

these characteristics ad seriatim . 

1* Sequence 

^ V 

We have^ already outlined the principal forces that are 
likely to impose a structure of sequence upon learning 
opportunities* But now consider the matter. in more detail* 
Imagine a lifelong learning enterprise in which learning 
opportunities are*'without sequence. What does that^niean?_'lt 
means simpiy that no learning opportunity is to be regarded as 
a prerequisite for any other. Such a^ state of affairs is an 
acknowledged possibility. Within limits, it exists already in 
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the educational system. There are many courses offered in 



the locals college or university that can be taken witHout^ " 

prerequisites. They arfe usually conceived, however, as 

beginning or introductory learning opportunities. But even 

with the most advanced and arcane subjects, students are 

permitted to cheese as their interests may lead them, although 

admittedly, they are permitted that choice on the assumption 

that they have attained whatever mastery is needed by way of 

prere^quisite. It is true that one may start the study of 

American history, for example, almost anywher€|. One could 

start by learning about American arts and crafts. One could 

start' by learning about the deveiopmeht of Ameri-^an industry, 

or about one*s local history. Surely there are no learning 

j)rerequisites for anyone to serve oh a jury! Yet serving on a 

jury IS ajnaajor learning opportunity, although not one thai: is 

likely to be arrartgedJb^ any agency concerned with lifelong 

learning. In short, it seems th?E7^hoiis[h^the^ may be 

prerequisites for learning some things, there are^no^^ 

prerequisites for beginning to learn anything- 

\ ^ ' 

Wtjen we imagine a large-scale lifelong learning enterprise 

in which therie are no sequences of learning opportunities, 'if/hat 

we imagine is a network of opportunities in which each one is 

a beginning . It is an enterprise in which people begin learning 

about art, begin to acquire the^kills of woodworking, begin to 

learn accounting, and so fo^th. Is^such ari enterprise likely 

to become very . large? We ^hink, probably not. Adm?*ttedly, ' 

I 

we can conceive of a very large numfcjer — perhdtps even an infinity 
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of such "beginnings.** Yet, the fact that everybody is a\ 
be^ginner in something does not imply that anybody will be 
satisfied with simply making new beginnings. 

>ret, there is this counter consideration. E!or every^rt, 
for every activity, for every inquiry, there is somethin^^ that 
^will correspond to **beginning, ** ** intermediate," and *'advaitced." 
The ski instructor will want to know: **Are you a beginner, \a 
novice, an intermediate skier, or an expert?'* The jprudent 
person will answer honestly and begin on the bunny Jslope. There 
just is^ a sequence in learning to ski. Merely beginning is not 
enough. The same is true of working in^ a shop, learning about 
Social Security Benefits, studying history, or engaging in 
community activities. Still, what is a beginning for some may 
be intermediate or even advanced for others. An experienced 
person may begin learning abdut accounting at an "intermediate*' 
level. An inexperienced person may have to begin at a more 
elementary le^'el. And a person who cannot calculate may not 
even be able to begin at all. There are, in nhort, levels of 
mastery. ^ * . 

From one point of vx&f, every learning bpportunity can be 
a beginning, even though, from, another point of view, 'it is 
clearly a continuation of what has been learned already. Thus, 
there are beginnings that are elementary (ABE) , beginnings 
that are intermediate and beginnings that are advanced. It is 
uhaikely that the study of history will be a prerequisite for^ 
learnina about cooking, but .it is practically a certainty that 
capabilityXin calculation is a prerequisite for learning ^ 



. ^ _ \ 

accounting or learning how to do surveying* In" short, there 
are sequences of learning opportunities between different kinds 
of activities or subjects* It is also a practical certainty 
that the bunny slope is a prerequisite for intermediate skiing 
instruction* There will be mastery levels within learning 
opportunities of the same kind or subject* 

Clearly, if the enterprise of lifelong learning is to 
become very large, tjien it must take account of such levels 
of mastery within activities and experiential prerequisites 
between diffisrent learriiri^^ opportunities* if it does not take , 
some matters into consideration, then> it will not be responsive 
to the needs of learners and will not expand* Recall our example 
of dinner conversation as a learning opportunity* Surely an 
invitation to^ dine is all that is required as a prerequisite* 
Ygt many are unlikely to come or to stay for the conversation 
xf it promises to be too- trivial fox the serious and too I 

■ r 'i 

elevated for the novice* 

Any effort to expand the scaXe of lifelong learning in 
American society may b^gin without any structuris of sequence^ 
between learning opportunities, but sequence will either emer^^er^ 
rather soon or else the effort will* remain small and not 

responsive to"^he needs -iDf all learners* If we provide the ^ 

\ 

learninr/ opportunities tha£'people say they want, then the . \ 
lifelong learning enterprise will have to impose the strvicfeure^ 
of sequence upon learning opportunities* These forces are Jjot 
terribly different from those that make the structure of sequence 
so evident ^a feature of the existing educational system* Scale, 

ft ' 

' J* 
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we thinks is the decisive factor* The elementary and secondary 
^schools do not simply aspire . to include everyone (within a 
definite age range) as participants.. They succeed in doing so* 
And the problems of responding to different levels of mastery 
and different sequences of prerequisites is endemic in that 
part of the system* We suspect that it would be a strong 
feature of lifelong learning long before it reached the scale 
of the elementary and secondary system* 
« 

2 . Selection 

Can a .substantial lifelong learning enterprise exist without 

employing principles of selection and screening? By "selection" 

this context^ we Tiioan simply some mechanism for matching 

learners to appropriate learning opportunities* The answer is 

^ clear* Such principles will have to^be ifivoked in the case of 

lifelong learning, especially in view of the fact that in anjr 

large scale effort there will have to be sequences based upon 

different mastery levels and expex'iential prerequisites* The, 

structure of sequence among learning opportunities implies 

selection of some kind^ even if it is self-selection* The more 

serious point has to do not wit;h this simplicity^ but with the 

question as to who will make the selection? Will choice be 

exercised by the learner or will assignment to learning chances 
- 

be performed by the institution or organization that guides the 
enterprise? 

. . Probably there wi,ii be no circumstances in which the 
exercisd of choice will reside entirely on one side or the other* 

23. 
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Those who manage or facilitate learning opportunities will^ 
in some me<isure, select which ones they desire to create and 
will in that way restrict the range-^of^hoices available to 
the learner* Still, the American assumption is that where 
choices are to be made, adults are capable of making \hem? , 
and when thfe* consequences are bad, thej^ are capable of dealing 
with the situation* Whether that belief is true or false, the 
fact remains tha^: it is a functional part of what we ordinarily 
mean by being an adult* Therefore, where the exercise of choice 
resides in the case of lifelong learning will be determined 
partly by the age of the learners* We believe that this 
relationship furthermore, is linear* Young children? typically, 
are not expected, indeed, they are not permitted, to exercise 
choice in selecting learning opportunities* When they are 
pe^mittqd extensive choice of selection, as in the "open 
classroom," not long after *will come the call for a "return to 
basics," by which is often meant, among other things, a perceived 
withdrawal of the child's freedom to choose what will be learned 
and when* With young children, the prerogative of choice lies 
strongly on the side o£ the school, the teacher, and the family* 
On the other hand, thJP'elderly are expected to hav^ no such 
choices imposed upon them* ,With them, the prerogative lies 
strongly on the side of the learner* We believe, however, that 
there are other, mor€ systemic factors that will influence where 



the burden of choice will lie in the case of lifelong learning* 

Those forces stem primarily from the demand for efficiency* 
"Efficiency," however, means many things* It will mean one 
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thing to the learner, another to whoever provp.des the 
* • 

opportunities for learning, and yet something Slse to the 
public. It is important to note, for example, that in the 
normal course of "Affairs there are.no incentives for the 
fornial educational system to be as efficient as it can be * 
On the contrary, it would be more accurate to aay that the 
formal educational syst^.m will operate as ineSEf iciently as the 
society will permit it to* That is to say, it is practically 
never in the interests of those in the formal educational ^ystem 
to accomplish whatever it is that they accomplish with 
progressively Ifess and less commitment of tim^, money, and human 
resources. The argument in any school or college is usually 
that they can do a better job with a bigger budget, and further, 
that they can do a better job dollar for dollar with more money, 
more people, and more time* The appeal, in short, is that 
efficiency is always purchased only witTi more resources. It 
is doubtful that anybody really believes such a claim, because 
one virtually, never hears the hard argument of efficiency that 
as good a job could be done for less* We do not claim that the 
formal educational system is peculiar among social institutions 
in these ways* We wish only to note here that these are 
important features of the educational system* They are likely 
to be features of any lifelong learning enterprise, but especially '^ 
of a large one . 

Though there may be no inherent incentives for efficiency 
in the formal educational system, nonetheless, ^or the learnei; 
there are deep and powerful incentives to, maximize efficiency. 
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.Hejwill want to learn as much as possible withthe least input 
of time/ effort/ and money." Clearly/ if 'tj^e enterprise of 
lifelpng learning is to, be truly responsive .to the needs of' 
learners^ thon it "must be highly efficient. People are 
^ unlikely' to show up. fo^.-a^^aste of ti*me. 

But what does thi^ demand* for efficiency really mean? It 

is often supposed that the most efficient arrangements for ' ' 

\ ' * « ■ • f * 

learning from the point of view''of'the learner are^those id^- 

which' the contj:ol of what to learn^ in what iseguence /^ at whafc^^ 

speed / and at What times , is believed to be firmly in the control 

of the lefarner. These potentialities are* of ten believed to be 

' ' ■ ^* 

best exemplified in a Variety of individualizing means of 

instruction such as computer-aided instruction. Bfut it is a 

fundamental feature of al l * ^forips ;o"f programmed instruc*:lon that 

*th%y require the mos,^ careful and refined p rior discriminations 

' between levels of mastery within learning opportunities and 
^ sequences between learning opportuAities,. Such arrangements 

' are highly efficient from the point of view of the-l^arner - 
precisely because a myriad of decisions have already been made 
concerning what is to be learned*/ ^hat come^ first/ second, 
and so forth/ and where the studeht^^is to start. These choices 
are not^nr the hands of the learner, and tjiat is partly what 

* makes it a highly efficient set of arrangements for the learner; 
It is illusory to suppose that such arrangements place the 

1 * 

- control of learning entirely ^n the hands of the**leamer. Of 

Y * ■ 

* the four properties of control — choices of content/ sequence/ 

speed/ and convenience-'-only the latter two — speed of response/ 
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and convenience — are left under the control of the learner. 
We should note that even the efficient use of a library, 
from the point of view of the user , requires a heavy measure 
of either advice and guidance or the previous mastery of an , \ 
experienced user. 

/ ^ ^ 

It, is worth .reminding ourselves of two previously noted , 

banalities.^ The first is that learning takes. time ;^ the second 



^s tHat every learning opportunity will h^ve *a beginning* and an ^ 

end. Even _tel_ey,isipn_ programs are .scheduled and have a beginning 

and an* end. But why dwell on such transparent truths? Because, 

as .anyone can testify who has tried to. lead a committee or call 

a meeting of mofe than three busy pers'bns, even the best response 

to the learners* demand for convenience is likely to be 

inconvenient to some and perhaps to many. And we should keep 

further in mind that even though the timing is inconvenient to 

everyone , still, many may show up. (Whether they do,"we^are* 

tempted to add, will depend, not upon what is convenient, J^ut 

upon their individual utility -curves.) 

.X *; * . • 

In short, the choice of convenient timing is a decisipn 
unlikely to remain in the hands of the learner even under the 
best of circumstances . But this may^be no great loss in the" 
effort to Kiaximize effi^ciency for the learner. After al'I 
convenience is prgbably both administratively and educationally 
less important for the learner to control than speed of learning 
or speed of response in instruction. Being efficient, for, the 
learner, means being able to learn as fast as possible, i.e., 
with as little investment of time and energy a-s- possible: - • ^ 
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This demand, imposed upon the lifelong learning enterprise 
by the heeds of leajrners, will have a somewhat different set of 
consequence^ than arise fr<Jm the demand for convenience. If 
we are _^ta:establish arrangements that maximiz4 the efficiency 

t * 

n * i 

that "the learner requires, then we shall be driven toward a 
pattern of homogeneous groupings.. *In lifelong learning, 
whatever the setting, intermediate beginners should not be 
grouped with elementary beginners any-more than they are on 
the ski slopfe. Instead, they ^should 'be grouped eithet with 
other intermediate' beginners or else with elementary beginners 
who have since advanced i Otherwise, the lifelong, learning 
enterprise will be more inefficient for both groups than it needs 
to be. There are circumstances, of course, in which, for reasons 
of management, heterogeneous groupings may be more efficient than 
homogeneous groupings. But we have already indicated that what 
is ejEficient for management may not often be what is efficient 
for the learner. But even in these cxrcumstappes , there is no 
doubt that the attainment of homogeneous groupings will remain 
an aspiration eVen* of management. Hoipogeneous groupings, if 
they can be provided, are more efficient for the learner and 
less wasteful of everyone's time. The extreme^^eff iciency for. 
the learner that is observable in highly individualized 
approaches does not arise because such instruction is 
individualized* It stems rather from [the fact that, to whatever 
extent such arrangements are individualized, they, result in 
pressing the need for homogeniety to its logical extreme* In 
short, it is not individualization that gives rise to the 

2S' • . ~ • 
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illusion t)^at the learner controls the speed of learning. 
It is the ma^cimization of homogeniety. 

But let lis return to a point just noted. Homogeneous 
groupings in learning opportunities are less wasteful of ^ 
everyone' s time. . That is^ they are more efficient for • 
everyone , and that includes those who are responsible for 

n 

managing, directing^ facilitating, or leading the creation 
and conduct of lifelong learning oppbrtunities. That is to say, 
by maximizing efficiency for the learner, those who manage the 
lifelong learning enterprise w^ill also be advancing efficiency 

from their own perspective. The learner will say, ^'Don't waste 

. ^ - 

my^tlme/* management will say,^' "Don't waste ours,'* and the public 
is likely to say^ "Don't waste our taxes." There are few instances 
within the entire conduct of the educational enterprise in which . 
these different groups of interests will converge so uniformly, 
on a single operational direction. In' this case^ what is a 

demand of the learner^ is also a requirement for the lifelong 

■J 

learning. enterprise in order to be responsive to the learner; 
arid at the same time a strong interest of the public. 

But the direction on which these interests converge is 
the direction of homogeneous groupings within the lifelong 
learning enterprise. That is a course of action that will 
mandate the further refinement of sequences and prerequisites 

that we have already discussed. It will also mandate a strong 

. ■ ' - - _ 

creation of selection and screening procedures not unlike those 
that exist in the established fcrmal educational system. 
Admittedly, such .possibiXities will arise only when and if the' 
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lifelong learning enterprise reaches a rather substantial 
scale. But it is also probably a precondition for its growth. 

The point that we have been driving at should now be 
apparent. Those arrangements that will maximize the learners' 
demand for efficiency are precisely those that wili take many 
decisions out of the hands of the learner. Choice ^ of certain 
kinds ^ will^remain with the learner ^ probetbly and primarily ^s 
a function of age. ^ But advice and guidance ^ and perhaps &ven 
placement^ Will rest heavily on the.'side of the institutions 
or organizations involved in conducting the lifelong learning 
enterprise., Andr there will be such institutions or organizations 
if there is any substantial Federal role in the enterprise. In 
shorty the demand to be responsive to the needs of learners^ 
eVen. in the case of lifelong* learning^ will reinforce, the 



structure of »^quence and prerequisites within and between 
learning opportunities and will require spmething like a strong 
role of advisement^ counseling^ and even assignment in* matching 
persons with learning opportunities. 

Whether the control of learning lies with the learner or 
with others^ will depend^ we think partly on scale^ partly on 
demana^ and partly on^ the content of what learniYicf is desired. 
For e5:ample^ there are some things the learning of which may 
be inhereritly^ inefficient. Learning to inquire (that^is^ 
becoming an inquiring person) , like learning to be empathic 
or leaLning to listen to others^ may simply take a l<^ng time 
and require lots of false starts. Learning sucJjLjthijigs may be 



at onci the most important^ things for all persons to learn and 
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also the most inef ''i^cient for anybody ^to learn. In learni ng 
such things, heterogeneous groupings .may be indispensabiie&, and 
inefficiency of learning- n)iay-J;)e^offn^ be 
jealously guarded. If that is so, then any |ub^afft:ial 
Federal role is unlikely to be any substaut:i^ a|4Vantage. 
Instead, it i^ likely to create ;just those conditions in which 
the necessary long^-term and apparently inefficient prafej;ipes 
of learning ar^. l^ast likely 'tq Jpef^X^served. <><^ 



even large populat^^s^,-^ whosV'ilit^r^'sJ^i^^ time 



Secondly, we recognize jt:,l^a^: 



^^^^^-tbres^fe 

l/'Tiv^^ W \ 

efficiently, but' to use time .up./ may see'^Sifelo^ learning 

as an opg^ortunity to "kill" timex>r to make time "pass. \- For 
them, ijerhaps, no Federal role is needed. For them, lifel\jng 
learning may be a form of .^tertaixunent tWhich, even though 



, enriching and valuable, requires no more Federal role than anj 
Other entertainment.. We do not wish 1;o suggest that lifelong 
learning as a movement relaCed to social problems is unimportant 



or should not be encouraged for such populatiofls. We wish only 
to suggest that it may not require any substantial Federal role 
independently of programs that already exist, it suggests rather 
that under such provisions as PHA 'financing , the Federal 
Government might impose educational requirements- in the "social ^ 
programming""" of retirement centers just as they might impose 
standards for medical services in such places, ^ 

Then again, we acknowledge that the attainment of 
efficiency, the demand for it on the part of learners, and the 
creation of homogeneous groupings for lifelong learning probably 
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cannot occur unless the enterprise is rather large. If it 
is large/ then/ our thesis iS/ the enterprise will need to 
establish not only sequence between learning opportunities/ 
but also something starTcly resembling the kind of screening/ 
placement/ advisement/ and assignment that is often viewed as 
an objectionable feature of the established educational system. 
Indeed/ if it ever happens that the demand for lifelong learning 
ever exceeds the supply and that securing such learning services 
becomes a serious social good/ then we are quite convinced that 
the power of choice will most certainly, be transferred from the 
learner to the inanagers of the lifelong learning enterprise. 
Consider the Baake case. It is important to note that this 
case centers around questions of criteria for access to medical 
school and not access to programs leading to a Doctorate in 

r 

Sociology. Access to a degree program in sociology is not 

< 

usually regarded as a choice as socially consequential as 
admission to a medical school. Neither is there any severe 
demand that exceeds the supply of such opportunities. But when 
the consequences are far-reaching/ and the demand is excessive/ 
the maximal conditions are satisfied for screening/ admission/ 
and placement to fall most st^piriglyr iin the hands of the managers 

J ' > 

of the sysl^epi and outside thfeMTeach pf tihe learner. One xs 
permitted t6"Nroxg^ctii5:ea_t^5^J;^Xucfi conditions will never arise 
in the case of lifelong learning. But^^ha^ judgment is also 
a commentary on the gravity/ the scope/ and the magnitude of 
the Federal role in Ixfelong learning. 

; 
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> These considerations argue strongly, that any Federal 
role in the support of lifelong learning cannot omit support 
for the development and perfection of the function of guidance, 
advisement, and placement — the matching of learner to learning 
opportunity^in the lifelgng ^-learning enterprise* The 
performance Vjf. such a function is a necessity if lifelong 
learning is to'^g^row* . l-^;^s^an inevitability if lifelong* - 
learning is to satisfy the demand to be responsive to learners* 
But the performance of such a function need not be Ipdged 
initially with agencies or with expertise found within units 
of the existing educational system* xt might be carried out 
by the support of new social roles described best, perhaps, 
as "educational brokers* " Such a function may be lodged in 
schools, school systems, museums, libraries, or in independent 
agencies* But wherever such a *f unction is lodged, its presence 
cannot be avoided, and its successful development, ironically 
enough, will be sufficient to make its independence of the 
existing system more and more probrematic* Its success, in 
short, will tend to make t^e^^i^loftg. learning enterprise more 
and more a system and less and less independent of. the already 
existing system of educations— 

3* Certif ica-tiori ^ 

The certification function of the educational system, it 

seems, is the favorite "evil" of all educational reformers* 

* 

It is that aspect of the established system that needs mpst to 
be weakened and yet is most difficult to avoid altogether* 

33 
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Indeed, weNsh^ll argue ^hat the certification f unction^f-^he 
educational pystem never arises except where the structura^ \ 
features of sequence and selection already exist, and further\ 



that givven the existence of sequence, selection, and large 
scale, it is inevitable that certification will also appearj, 
But by "certification** we do not mean to speak simply of 

E f 

such devices as degrees and diplomas^. Nor do we equate 
certification with licensure. An educational certificate is 
not merely a means of admitting -.its ' possessor to the practice 
of barbering, carpentry, auto/ripair, or any oiher of the 



i 

several practices of society. By **educational certificates*' 
rather we mean any socia.Ldevice that permits on^, as it were, 
to exchange the educational activities that have^beefn performed 
in one place for those that would have been performed somewhere 
else provided tjiat one had been in that other place. 

Certificates, thus, are those device^, of whatever fogm, 
that serve, as it were, as •'*'the medium of ejcchange*' between < 
different educational programs in different places or* as 
testimony that o!ne is qualified to peafform a particular socially 
desired task. ^Tithout certificates, in this sensej^ within the 
existing educational system,^ there would be no Vay that one 
could go from one place to another and carry ^long the evidence 
that one had acquired some, specified skills or J^^^J^S^^e^^^^ 
regarded, as socially important. ^Thus-, certificates can be 
represented by such things as trahscripts, letters, scores on 
tests, records of evalua'1fffa~e:fcperience and a host of other ^ 
social instruments that provide' a form of pjubl'ic testimony. 
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They all function as the ''medium" by, which one e^xchanges 
activities performed in one place for those that woilld have 



beem performed somewhere else had one been! in that pther place . 
instead. , \ 

/ Educational certificates/ thus, are the instruments of 
sequence and selection. They are those social devices, whatever 
their fomt, that permit one educatip^nal program or learning 
experience to be, eqyated with pother from some distance. They 
are what permits one to move, from Alma Mater to Alma Pater^ to 
take up where one left off) and*' in the process they establish 
not only the standards of sequence and of mastery l^vel, but 
al-SQ a strong relatioti between Alma Mater and Alma'Pater. 
Indeed, it is the consequence of certificates, so conceived. 



that Alma Pater and Alma Mater come to be linked in a single 

system. Wi thout such certificates they are simply independent 

centers of educational activities. ^ With such certificates they 

become different centers of activity linked in a single system. 

As "coinage of exchange," such certificates may be accepted 

from place to place at par value, at inflated. value, or at ^ 

discounted value'. . But, in any case, they are the social 

instruments by which we implement the structural meaning of 

mastery levels, seauence, and placement and advisement in any 

{ 

educational system. They are, at the same timd, precisely what 
makes the system of learning opportunities a system. They are 
not necessarily what makes it an| educational sysi{:em, even though 
they arise from fhe inevitabilities of what constitutes learning. 
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and from what is required for an efficient response to the needs 
of learners. 

It is quite possible, of course^ to conceive of the lifelong 

learnintj enterprise so that no need for certificates will arise. * 

But*what is the meaning of such a conception? What does it * 

really add up to? It means that learning opportunities are 

provided and sought for no reasons whatever that require any 

public testimony of what is learned. It means ^ in other words ^ 

that such learning ^is undertaken for no purely instrumental 

reasons requiring validation by persons other than the learner. 

No doubts for example^ we'e^ll learn a great deax from the 

displays^ lectures^ and self-guided tours that are excellently 

provided in the nation's National Parks and in tl>^ museum centers' 

of the world. Such learning is personally enriching and socially 

* # 

desirable to promote. "Yet^ in such cases* nobody cares whether . 
any testimony fis offered to others c6nfirmihg^ what has been 
.learned. C^irtif locates are neither provided for such, learning 
nor sought by learners. Such learning^ however^ is neither 
offered nor' sought for purposes of ''job upgrading^^' "skill 

maintenance/! or "career trcUning." Learning yndeiftaken. for 

I 

these latter purpos^ is quite likely to require gome form of ' 
public testimony of m^^tery-.** it is likely to require the 
introduction^ of certificates of some kind. 

' ThuSf wheaJflgfi^onc&jj^ve ^ lifelong learning enterprise that ' 



contains no fujiction of certification^ what we are ^conceiving * 
is a network of learning opportunities in which* learning is 
sought and provided as a consumer goqd. Such an enterprise^ we 
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think, Is likely to remain small. Undeniably, it will be 
smaller than one providing also learning opportunities for 
instrumental purposes and whitfh, therefore, will introduce a 
range of certificates providing public testimony as to what has 
been learned and serving as a medium of exchange. 

A lifelong learning enterprise with no instr^uments of ' 
certification j.s small, limited inT>urpQses, and not responsive 
to afi the learning needs of all persons. It is likely, in fact, 

■to appeal most to those who,ar€£ most prepared^ X-o find in learning 
a source of pleasure and personal enrichment. ^ It will be favored 
most by those who see In learning a kind of cdnsumer good. The 
result will almost certainly produce a distribution of 
participation that corresponds to nobody's view of what is 
socially equitable. Insofar as social equity is a fundamental 
concern of Federal policy, as we believe it mu st be, then any 
substantial Federal role in -promoting lifelong learning will have 
to encourage learning ^hat is sought by learners for instrximental 

■^reasons. It will/, therefore, almost of necessity be a role that ^ 
will encourage the rise of certificates of attainment within the 
lifelong learning enterprise.^ 



"Tfliether the movement of lifelong learning expands or does 
not expand, it will have to be staffed. And if the enterprise 
requires the expenditure of public funds/ then there will arise a 
strong public interest in assuring that those who staff it are 
properly qualified^ ^nd qualified by some other measure than pe^r 
acceptance among lifelong learning educators. Those qualifications 
will undoubtedly include certification from the existing educational 
system. Though it is likely that those who staff the lifelong^ 
learning enterprise will be certified, at least partly, through the 
existing educational system, it is unlikely that the educational 
system will be staffed by those who are certified Within the - 
lifelong learning enterprise. - 

The point is that Whatever may be^the Federal role, the 
lifelong learning movement is now and will continue to be related 
to the existing educational system and related in quite definable 
ways. And that relation will be significantly^ determined by the 
necessities for the certification function. 
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Summary . In presenting the details of this trans forma tiron 
scenario^ we have nowhere spoken of the existence 'a lifelong 
learning "system" in the sense that we' all^speak from time to 
time of the "system" ot formal education. We have presented 
only those considerations that make it reasonable to expect such 
a system to emerge from its expansion into a large scale 
enterprise. The presence and management of sequences^ levels 
\of mastery^ systems of guidance^ advisement and placement^ . and 
certificates of attainment — these are all that is necessary for 
the lifelong learning enterprise to become a. "system" in the 
same sense as the already exi^sting system of education for which 
it is supposed to provide alternatives. 

Neither have we claimed that everything included within 
the activities of^ lifelong learning will manifest these 
properties of sequence^ selection^ and certificai'tion. . But 
neither should anyone suppose that a l l activities conducted 
within £he existing formal system have: such features. Our claim 
,has been merely that an enterprise of learning opportunities that 



starts v:ith none of these features^ wil'l s^on acquire them^ 
provided it becomes a successful enterprise of large scale", But^ 
on the other hand^ an unsuccessful program of smaLl scale requires 
no Federal\role. That is not the set of circumstances we have 
been asked to examine. 

We have assiduously attended^ moreover^ to the assumption 
that lifelong learning activities are successful in reaching 
their most fundamental goal^ namely^ being responsive to the 
needs of learners, ThoTigh lifejlong learning has, and will 
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continue to have other characteristics than thpse we have 
considered, still, we would claim that these structural and 
systemic features are likely to be the most 'powerfuX., What 
begins as no system^ vill end as. a "system" of lifelong - 
learning*. That is the transfoj^mation sqenarid^ 

C. Other Scenario^ and Other Social Sectors ; 
Eniployment, The Educational System^ and Compulsion 

Let us speak then of the lifelong learning system. We^ 

may ask how it might be related to the employment sector of 

society, how it is likely to be related to the existing 

educational system^ and what may be the consequences in either 

case? We shall consider (1) the employment sector and compulsory 

education^ (2) the prospects for absorption and independence of 

Jthe lifelong learning system^ and (3) lifelong learning and 

reform of the existing educational sj^stem. 

1. Employment and Compulsion 

Employment ; In at least two ways^ employers might reward 
persons for participating in the lifelong learning system. Firsts 
they mighty ^nd often do^ subsidize the costs to the employee 
for participation . But secondly^^ they mighty and sometimes do| 
"create incentives for employees to continue learning by 
rewarding such participation thj^rtigh job advancement and job - 
placement. The second of these is probably the most powerful^ 
of the two for forging a link between the employment* sector .of 
society and the lifelong learning system. But it provides^ by 
no means fehe only grounds for such a link. " , * 
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In any society where enjplqyment presupposes the possession 
of^ learned skills and knowledge^ the maximally efficient means 
for any employer to secure precisely the skills he needs in 
his employees is to conduct the needed education himself, in 
that way, the content of what is learned remains firmly in his 
control and the endorsement of its possession is "first hand." 
But the benefits of efficiently determining what is learned 
must be balanced againsttthe costs of providing such education. 
And those costs can be considerable. The better path/ and the 
one that is typically pursued, is to give' up some measure of 
control over what is learned in exchange. for someone, else, 
preferably the. public and the employee, bearing the posts of 
the education. This trade-off is pai^tly what makes the 
established edj|jj^tional system age-graded and makes schooling 
a pre requisite Vo employment. ^ 

-Regardless of the future of lifelong learning, employers, 
no doubt, vWiXl continue providing their own educational programs 
in order for their employees to secure job-relate^3 skills. 
Indeed, in most studies such educational programs are already 
included when calculating particlLpation rates in lifelong! 
learning* They are a part of the social landscape, and we m^y 
-be sure that they will continued But we may* be equally sure 
that if the necessary and quite specific jptu-relat^d skills and 
know le^3ge required by employers could be Secured through some 
other agency at somebody else's expense, that would be a preferred 
soj^ution. This path to the future preserves snd perhaps even 
heightens the interest^ of employers in controlling the content 
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and standards ''of what will pass under the name of lifelong - 

learning^ and it relates the lifelong learning system more 

* / ^ 

securely to the needs and control of employers. 

Reward at the work place for participation in the lifelong 
learning system^ together with control over its job-related 
offerings by employers^ would constitute a strong link between 
the lifelong learning system and tj^e employment sector of 
society. We do not believe that th^is control can ever be 
unqualified. But'we brieve that ij^ can be^ and is already^ 
substantial. The strength of this ixnk^ as well as its dynamics^ 
will be most clearly exposed if we examine whatsit would mean * 
for participation in' the lifelong learning system to become 
compulsory. We believe that it is already compulsory for certain 
groups within our society. But we do not raise the question for 
that reason, raise it^ tather^ becauce we think that the 
question will reveat- important features of the link between the 
lifelong learning system and employment in our society ^ on the 
one hand^ and between the lifelong learning system and the 
educational system^ on the'^other hand. 

I 

Compulsory education ; Formal schooling in our society is 
compulsory. -Lt is not compulsory^ however^ because there are 
compulsory education statutes. It is compulsory in the s^ime 
way that going to the hospital is compulsory for one who is in 
desperate need of surgery. Attendance is compulsory because 
the alternatives to attendance are fatal. This is a form of 
compulsion that is vastly stronger and more irresistable than 
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could be created by any statute. The compulsion for schooling 

has little to do with statutes requiring attendance and much 

to do with near universal rates of attainment in the system. 

The point can be simply put. When everyone completes 

high school, then high school completion, in and of itself, 

cannot be socioeconomic ally advantageous for anyone. On the 

other hand, in a society where nobody completes high school, 

then failure to complete it can be.no problem — ^'dropping out" 

carries no social liabilities. ' But suppose that 75% of all 17 

1 

year olds complete the twelfth grade. Being an attainer in 
such a group is likely to bring little relative advar age to 
any individual. The advantage is probably less than it would be. 
were one part of a generation in which only 50% comgj-eted high 
school. The important fact, however, is that under such 
circumstances it is absolutely socioeconomically disastrous to 
be aniong the 25% who fail to attain. Schooling becomes compulsory 
We believe that schooling becomes compulsory in tl^is way at any 
level of the system when around 65% of an age-cohort complete 
that level. ^ 

The obvious question is this: Could lifelong learning 
become compulsory in a way similar to the way that schooling has 
become coir^ulsory in the formal system of education? If we 



In fact, the national high school attainment rate expressed 
as a ratio to 17 year olds has been about 75% for the last 13 
years. See U.S. Department of Health, Education; and Welfare, ^ 
National Center for Educational Statistics^ Digest ,of Educational^ ' 
Statistics, 1977 edition* , - 

2 

The reasoning that leads us to this conclusion is intricate 
and cannat^be fully explicated in this brief report. It derives 
from our on-going study of the behavior 'xnd logic of educational 
systems. 
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consider the lifelong learning system as a whole/ including 
all the diversity that it is likely to contain, then the answer 
would have to be, "No." However/ within the , diversity of the 
lifelong learning system/ there are bound to be learning 
opportunities of longer or shorter duration that are offered/ 
entered/ and completed/ for their instrumental relation to 
employment and other opportuni^ties ./ Should this happen/ then 
that aspc^ct of the lifelong l^arnin^ system might well become 
compulsory even though other kspe<^ts of the lifelong learning^ 
system do not. j . 

There are three reasons to suppose that such a possibility 
is also a probability. Each;^ has been mentioned in other 
contexts/ but each deserves mention again. First of all/ many 
employers complain nowadays both tha;t the schools produce 
students Vith skills that are irrelevant to the manpower" nVeds^ 
of the economy and students with no "marketable" skills at all. 
The career education movement is, to a large extent, an expression 
of such a complaint. Thus/ for reasons that we have already \ 

\ 

mentioned, both employers and trade unions may well *' view with 
favor any effort to provide a tighter "fit" between ecii^cation 
and work. ' ^ c 

As the lifelong learnio^ system expands/ opportunities of 
this .sort that alre^ady exist are likely to multiply. -They are 
also likely to come more securely under the control of employers 
and unions. We must recognize that though the business community 
and the economic demands of the society exercise considerable 
influence in the formal educational system/ still that influence 
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is far from decisive. And it is difficult to make it effective. 

There is a kin<3 of "ideology of the public good" that has always 

informed the public rolp of the public schools. There is no 

such strong ideology in the lifelong learning movement. It 

ariseis more strongly from the desire to serve the quite 

intlividual desires and needs of quite individual learners, and 

the aggregate of individual interests does not add up to a 

"public interest.** Employers, trade-unions, -and other , interest 

groups are li4cely to find that the quite specific control of 

content and standards will be easier to achieve in the lifelong 

learning system than in the already existing educational system 

even if that system extends its .activities to include lifeloiig 

learning. ^ ^ ^ 

But secondly, because n^^arly everyone is coming to possess 

a high school diploma, that diploma is no longer an effective 

screening device for hiring. Necessarily, , it does not testify 

to any specific employment skills. ThUs, it has already been' 

the experience of some employers that a h^h school *'equivalency 

certificate,** normed to quite specific achievement standards, 

is often more useful than the diploma in testifying to the 

possession of skills for employment. Thus, the beauty of a 

closer **fit** between lifelong learning opportunities and 

useful employment skills also lies in the development of a new 
Iff * 

and more useful screening device: a lifelong learning, job- 
related certificate. 

Lest anyone suppose that this potentiality is small, we 

hasten, to add that much of the **organi2ed instruction**, for 

■ 
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acquits is> in those programs that are sponsored by employers 
for those in "middle management*' and those beginning career's. 
And these lifelong learning opportunities are already typically 
compulsory for career advancement in such ^comp'anies.^ 

Finally, we should note again that social equity is a 
fundamental goal of Federal policy^ and differential 
participation rates in the lifelong learning system, aire likely 
to be viewed as inequitable, whether or no.t-J:hey are^ln- fact. 
Yet there is a considerable body of evidence that less advantaged 
social groups are mote likely to participate in adult learning 
activities when they believe that some fairly clear and 
significant socioeconomic benefits are td be derived *from 
participation. Thus, from another quarter therewill be found 
strong interests in maximizing the number of job, employment 
related, or, instruinentally defined offerings within the lifelong 
learning system, if only to achieve a socially more balanced 
participation rate. 

We think it is unlikely that participation in the lifelong 
learning system will, as a general rule, become compulsory. For 



See K. Patricia Cross, A Critical Review o^ State and ■ 
National Studies of the Needs and Interests of Adult Learners , a 
paper prepar^ed for an nIE Invitational Conference, Washington, 
D.C. September 26-28, 1977, pg. 6. in\, figures compiled from the 
NOES Triennial Survey for 1975, Cross reports , that. participation 
in adult learning in 1975 was drawn disproportionately from the 
25 to 44 age group (35.6%). This is the group that is most likely 
to contain participants in career entry and mid-career, employer 
supported learning opportunities. And these are also the 
opportunities that are most likely -to-be compulsory as things 
stand currently. They are often as compulsory for such individual 
as the bar exams. ure compulsory for those seeking to engage in 
legal practice. , 
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significant populations, however, we believe that it is already 
compulsory, and that that social ccmpulsion for participamon 

• — ^- ' 7 

will grow within the lifelong learning system as the sysi(em 
expands. Many things may be achieved by expanding, the 
lifelong learning system to a lax'ge-scale enterprise. Bat 
among them we must include the likely expansion of compulsory 
education. The absence of legal compulsion for participation 
provides only the weakest of grounds for claiming that compulsion 
is not present. / - . , 

. 

There is, however, this technical difficulty in being quite 

ft 

clear and precise in advancing this claim. Compulsion in 
lifelong learning* cannot be described with the precision that 

T 

compulsion in schooling can be described. Completing high 
school, we have claimed, becomes compulsory when about 65% of 
the 17 year old age cohort completes high school. But in relation 
to lifelong learning, there is no age cohort reference group. 
Instead, the refefence group is either^ the labor force or a 
subsection of the labor force. In the lifelong learning system, 
the onset of compulsion,, expressed as a percentage* of the entire 
labor force, is likely to occur at a success rate far less th^n 
65% because oitly a portion of activities in the lifelong learning 
system will be defined instrumentally and because the lifelong 
learning system cer^tif icates are likely to be relevant only 
to a small range of employment opportunities. However, if we 
can identify the potential labor force for a small ran;ge of 
jobs, then,., we think that compulsion is likely to set in at a 
sucdess level that represents about 65% of this reference group. 
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This methodological consideration, of course, simply complicates 



to emerge; it do^s not affect the presence or absence of 
compulsion. 1 

i. 

2. The Absorption and Independence Scenarios 

What are the^j^onditions under which the lifelong learning 
system will become simply an extension of jbhe regular educational 



system^ and^under what conditions might it remaiTn independent? 
These are'vital questions to consider in determilling the shape* 
of the Federal role in lifelong learnin9. For if the result of 
any large effort is likely to end simply as an extension of 
the system that already exists^ then funding^ right from the 
' beginning^ might well take the form of supporting the existing 
arrangements in the effort to take on new activities^ That 
would be preferable to starting an entirely new development. 

Absorption ; Between the alternatives of absorption and 
independence^ we think that absorption is the more likely 
future for a large-scale lifelong learning system. Which future 
occurs will be^^decisively determined by the operation of 
educational certificates. They are, yjDU will recall^ the common 
coinage by which different centery of learning are related to 
one-^another into a system, if it were to happen that the local 
.college or university would grant 6" credits of x and y to anyone 
who could present evi(^ence ot having satisfactorily completed 
n number of hours of instruction in educational programs 
conducted by General Electric £or its own employeesi and if, 



the determination df when compulsory lif elong learningHLs li-kely 
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conversely, Gen^^ral Electric were to accept 6 credits of x 
and y in the lopal college as equivalent to n numbers bf hours 
in its own programs of instruction/ then, fcr all practical 
purposes, the ed^ational activities of General Electric to 

just that extent can be regarded as a part of the regularly 

/ , ^ 

established educational system.. It would be reasonable to 
describe such arrangements as constituting simply an extension 
of the existing educational system. 

But such arrangements need not be reciprocal in order for 
us to-say that the lifelong learning system' has been absorbed 
into the existing educational system. It will suffice if such 
an exchange of activities -operates in either of the two ^ 
directions. If General Electric is willing to acknowledge that 
so many credits in the system will adequately substitute for 
so many hours of 'instruction in their 'own programs^ then, from 
the point of view of General Electric, its programs are a part 
of the system, even if the local college does not reciprocate. / 
On the other han^, if the local college is willing* to give n 
credits for spfecified kinds of instruction, provided by General 
Electric, then,^ from the point of view ^f 'the local ^collegev 
the programs of Generai^ Electric are, to just that ei 



.college 
jxte^it t 



also a part of. the system even though General Electric dogs not 
reciprocate^ Under any of these conditions, we would be Entitled 



to say that the boundaries of the existing educationap- system 
had^ simply been expanded, and the test of that claim is that 
educational certificates operate between the two ynits as a 
medium of exchange for educational activities. 
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It mignt be claimed that, even so, activities in the 
lifelong learning system will be different because they are 
less likely to be age-graded and aire ^bre likely to be 
experientially based. They are, more likely. to be. conducted 
in a setting closely related to actual practice. On the 
other hand, we should note that cls the lifelong 'learning * 
enterprise expands, as homogeneous groupings become more 
feasible in responding to the needs of learners, then age*- , 



gradedness is likely to arise- alsp. 



rtrfdeed, for certain 



activities within the lifelong learning system, it is^'lxkely to 



be an essential feature from the beginning. Those who participate 



in programs for the elderly will, no d 



pubt 



be elderly. Though 



'the differences in their ages may b^ as\ great as twenty years. 



it is not a twenty years that is likely 



a departure from age-gradedness, Age-gi adedness, in short, is 



not a feature of learning opportunities 
regular ed'ucationt^+l system. - 



to constitute much of 



that is limited- to the 



In addijtion, should remind ourselves that units within 
the existing educational system already jkward what are called 
"experience-based; credits.*' Admittedly, ; the practice has 
declined in recent years in some institutioris.-^BAat it'is.^ ... 
rapidly expanding in others. If it declines^ that will be due 
primarily to the difficulty in esta^blishing a workable standard 
of the par value of learning by experience. No one doubts that 
experierice teaches. But the felt necessity is to equate wha t 
is learned into some standard convertible to academic credit. 
In short, we suspect that wherever educational certificates from 
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the, lifelong learning system function as a medium of exchan^e^ 
the arbiter of that exchange value will be the standards of 
equivalence established within the existing educational system/ 
But this is only another scenario for the absorption of the 
lifelong learning system into the existing educational system. 

The principle that we ate driving at sind that^ given 
sufficient spacc^ we can defend in detail^ is just this: Any 
institution that is established for the purpose of awarding 
educational t:ertif icates ^ and any institution that awards 
educational certificates, even if established outside the 
existing educational system, will be absorbed into that system. * 
This same principle will apply to the lifelong learning system 
insofar as its activities lead to lifelong learning certificates; 

Independence ; The creation of an effective "medixim of 
exchanse" iSetween ' tl\fe educational system and the lifelong 
learning system, we think, 4s sufficient for the iifeiong 
learning system to simply be absorbed into the existing 
educational system. It may seem, therefore, that the absence ^ 
of such a "system of exchange" would be sufficient to preserve 
the independence of the lifelong learning system from the 
existing educational system. Wf think, however, that thik is 
too simplistic a viav;, The truth of the relation is likely to 
be more complex* 

Ipde.^d, we think that there are threte conductions that 
would 1^^ sufficient to maintain the independence of the lifelong 
learning system, and that all thi^ee will be present, in some 
degree. \ ... % 

\ 

5C 
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The first is the maintenance of- a strong link between 
the ^felong learning system jand the, employment system. In ,^ 



V. 



short, the kind af cei:;tif icatory mechanism that we have 
"described becomes a salient feature of the lifelong learning 

, system, tljen for many persons, and for many purposes, it may 

< ..ft 

become a kind of subsbi tute for ,the existing educational 

system. For many; attainment within the^lifelong learnings 

system can-' then become a substitute for attainment in the 

usual educational system. Under these circumstances / it is' 

quite plausible to expect the existing, system to /decline^ in 

* . / 

si2e. More -and morVwill be afforded the chdnce to seejc 

\ ; 

learning in the li:f61ong learning" system afsTan alternative 
to seeking more education witKin the existing system. This 
would assure^the independence of the^^^ifelong learning system, 
but it would also increase, the probability that the lifelong 
\ learning system would increase the extent of compulsory 
Education within our society. v 

•\. 

\ SeconcJly, if the educational system is preve^nted from 
establishinc, the criteria for attainment in"1:he ^ lifelong 
learning system, that is, if it is prevented from becoming the 
arbiter of the "exchange value" of .edu^a^tiona-l certif icates> 
then the lifelong learning system would^Mrretaln its independence 
from the existing educational system. This seems undesirable" 
to do, however/ because if the lifelong learning system is to 
b^ responsive to the needs of learners and at the same time 
reflexive in providing new ways for entry and exit from the 
existing pattern of pducatxony then surely, existing 



institutions of education will have to be the arbiters of %^hat 
value will be attached to learning within the* lifelong learning 
system. What we are, lively to see, in short, .is one set of 
values being attached to^ learning within the lifelong learning 
system by those, in the employment sector o5 society and quifc. 



another valuation placed on thpse achievements by those within 
the -educational system. This would have the effect of not 
only streng-^ening, but als^o legitimizing the capacity of 
educational Institutions to^ evaluate*^ persons * experience in' 
terms that suit the purposes of the educational system rather 
than the purposes of the emplcyment sector of society. In ^ 
short, the purposes of education within the system will continue 
to be primarily access to more education within that system 
rather than an improvement of persons' lives and the quality 
•o>, their expertise. The mai^ntenance of independence in this 
way will also have the prbblematic value of placing the control 
of what is learned* even- more' securely than it is now- in the 



hands of employers; „ , ^^^^ 

The^^^Rird condition that would suffice to secure the 



independence of the' lifelong learning system is straightforwardly 

connected with scale and the content of what is le^^rned through 

lifelong learning. If the^ lifelong learning sys-tem is 'limited 

to creating learning opportunities that have no instrximental ' 

. * 

value whatever either for employment or for securing subsequent 

1 ■ ' ' 

education within the regular educational system, then, we think, 

- ^— — ^ 

it will remain a system for learning that is independent of the . 
existing system. But, in that case, we think, it will also 
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remain small in isc&le. It will then be an enterprise for the 

* - # ij * 

^advancement of learning primarily as a consumer good; In 

^ "* ^ ' * ^ 

that case, it woifld have no* certif icatfory function either in 
relation tr employment oif in relation to the existing 
iitstitutions of educati n* ' ^ - 

We do nou wish to minimize the importance of" such an 
enterprise either for the individuals whose- lives would be 
enriched, for the social benefits that would come from such 
an effor^c, ot for /the contribu^i^on 'thq^t such an effort would 
make to ameliorate the social problems that we sketched at 
the o'lrset as basic to the lifelong learning movement* 

3. Lifelong Learning and Educational Reform 

So far we have concentrated almost entirely on the potential 

pitfalls that conftcnt Federal efforts iri lifelong learning* It 

is nece ssary that we taKe them seriously for the sake of wise 

socjal action; but it is important that we not be overwhelmed 

by their enormity and becoma blind td consequences of a 
* 

Beneficial nature* Federal involvement in lifelong learning—^ 

even if it should lead tJo the- transformation and absorption of 

lifelong learning by the educational system — could have a 

positive reforming effect o^ the edac^tional arrangements of 

American society, * ' . ^ ^ ^ 

Presently,^ the^path to employment and, sustained learning 

is/monopolized, to a lar^^ extent, by the formal educational 

* " ' ' ' - 

system* i^ot only doea this state of affairs unnecessarily 

limit the range of^choic^es available to' the^ American people. 



it also stigmatizes those who elect the only alternative to 

remaining in the educational system. To be a drop-out in a 

- ^ 

world where' Educational certification is a key 'to social 
success' is too often a path to failure, feelings of worthlessnesi^ 
and attitudes. of bitterness. -Beyond the liabilities of leaving 
ther. educational system are the problems associated with 
re-entering the system. Because qf thfe structural, sequential 
rigidity of the formal system, in wfiich one must wade through 
a mass of prerequisites l^efore onfe can pursue \a serious 
educational interes*^t, persons, whether young or old, are ofteit 
discouraged from dropping back in. But perhaps even more 
troublesome is a pervasive atmosphere of paternalism , rising 
out of age-grading (weighted towards the young) / that ensures 
the treatment of human beings as objects for SQcialization 
■rather than as partners in. learning. If anything, it is 

probably the p.aternalistic treatmen^t of adolescents and /oung 

* — ^ . 

adults that encour.ages dropping-out* And the last -thing adult ; 

learners n^ed is to bo treated like children ^ 

Thus, almost any well-thought out alternative* to existing 

educational arrangements in society would constitute some 

improvement* Though i-K may be undesirable expand the 

present educational system by either charging it with the 

responsibility of undertaking, lifelong learning or allowing it 

to absorb lifelong learning, even that state of affairs may 

help to enlarge the range of educational choices- Whatever 

the .evolution of lifelong learning/ there is no t ^ ^a son to 

suppos e that would lose itg -predominate character of being 

non-aqe-graded and more exgg ^^i g^ ntially^based . ^ 

• "54! ■ ■ . 



A more informal, prerequisite flexible, non-age-graded 
lifelong learning network would make it easier to drop out 
of education at one point and- drop back in at another. 
Furthermore, if the offerings within lifelong learning were 
more experientially-based, it may , serve the needs of those 
whose needs are rtot now served by the educational system. 
And lastly, the effect of a large-scale lifelong learning 
network connected to the employment sector would probably 
reduce the size of the formal educational system. This, too, 
might constitute an improvement over the existing situation. 
For if the present educational system became — as it once, was — 
only one among several paths to employment and adulthood, 
individuals who selected to remain within it might more easily 
pursue education for its own benefits rathei^ than for the 
relative socioeconomic benefits of educational attainment. 

At the heart of the educational problem in a technological 

society is the problem of social aqd economic competence . Or 

j 

should we say the certification of icompetence ? Presently, we 
as a society believe that there is but one prevailing way to 
measure competence that is both bas|d on merit and objectively 
de'|:erminable: years of schooling attained, grades achieved, 
anA diplomas received. Yet the diversity among human beings, 
the certainty that years of attainment do not determine 
competence, and tHe certainty that years of schooling are not 
merely a function of merit — all these argue that competence 
cannot be measured ai\d certified in only one way. To believe 
otherwise compels individuals to pursue competence down a 



] 

one-track road, only to find, upon arriving with most of one's 

i 

peers, that competence is still far ahead. "Competence** can* 
be won in this way, but only at the e^cpense of those peers who 
have dropped out of the race. 

What our society requires is not so ipuch a new race or 
giving some individuals a head start — so that all arrive at 
once to no effect — but rather a variety of different races. 
The certification of competence is endemic to every society, 
even the most avowedly socialistic ones. So it does little 
good to suggest that there need not be a race at all. But 
what we can provide are different ways for individuals to 
pursue and show jthemselves as comp'etent; ways that take into 

account the diversity of human talents as well as simply sh^er 

■k.^ - 

human cussedness. 

- In this context, lifelong learning offers a possible v 
alternative to schooling as "a means for establishing competence. 
We should take care, however, to ensure that lifelong learning 
is a true alternative and not merely an extension of the single 
race embodied in schooling. However, we must also ensure that 
lifelong learning does not supplant schooling and become the 
only race in town. 
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■ III 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Would a substantial Federal role in creating a large-scale 
entertjrise of lifelong learning, turn out to be a reform of ' 
education^ a needed social advancement/ or would it turn out 
merely to be another avenue for expanding the already existing 
system of educational institutions? Would such an effort, turn 
out to produce expansion of education^ or reform? The. pi'cture 
is mixed. But these conclusions seem at least worthy of 
serious consideration. 

A. Scale and Social Experiments 
We have sought to demonstrate that differences of scale in 
lifelong learning are important. They turn out to be differences 
in purposes^ content^ and goals. We have argued that there is 
unlikely to be any such thing as a successful^ focused^ Federal 
role in lifelong learning that turns out to be of small scale. - 
But^ as we shall s^e in a momentX there may be such a thing 
as a successful and distributed or mn-focused Federal role 
that can continue to be of small scalte. At the moment^ 
however^ our point is to stress the claiin that small-scale 
experiments devised to determine the effects, of f^ederal 
p articipation is a course that will be maximally; misleading 
for the formation of Federal policy . In shorty ifN^here are 
important differences in consequences and goals that ariose 
from differences in scale ^ then examining the results of 
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small-scale social* experiments is certainly not the way to 
learn how to anticipate large-scale effects* ^^The results of 
small scale social experiments are unlikely to inform us 
about the consequences of large-scale efforts. They are, on 
the contrary, most likely to mislead us. ^ 

B . A Distributed Federal Rol e ♦ 
We have suggested already, however, that inhere is a different 
path for the dfevelopnient of the Federal role in lifelong learning* 
The government .can expand the requirements for FHA approval of 
retiorement homes so as co mandate the development of plans for 
lifelong learning just as they currently prescribe the 
requirements for providing medical services. But this is only 
one example of what might be done to provide lifelong learning 
opportunities through^ already existing Federal programs. The 
Small Business Administration is currently engaged in creating 
seminars around the country for assistance to women who seek 
to start their own business or to improve their existing 
business skills* It might be required, with appropriate 
subsidy, that these efforts be carried out in conjunction with 
existing and local educational institutions so that they begin 
to identify the need and develop the institutional capacity to 
satisfy it in a continuing fashion. Examples can be multiplied 
for a range of small efforts dispersed throughout the enormous 
number of existing Federal programs. Many such possibilities 
exist without the necessity of further legislation. But where 
further legislation is needed, it may be required only in order 
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to authorize an extension or modification of existing agency 
regulations fori, the adftiinisti^tion of le^3.1ation>. 

\ C. Non-Systeit Activities 

If new i^aitiatives ai*e called for^ then ii: would be 

desirable to identify thos^ institutions and existing 

arrangements that with maxim<am benefit and minimal adjustment 

might best carry outj a new program of lifelong ^learning. What 

* > 

is sought is an enlarged network of learning opportunities 
that is (1) accessible on demand^ (2) of low cost tpM:he 
learner,^ and (3) open ^to persons of all social^^asses ^ 
occupational status, and ethnic origin. If ^^e-survey the 
existing institutions in American society ^\:hat already satisfy 
these cbnditions we think that the inie examples would be 
(1) museums, (2) libraries, and (3) the educational media. ^ 
With new iniW-atives and substantial funds to underwrite 
the effort, these institutions might be converted from 
essentially depository and non-structured institutions for 
learning into aggressive institutions that would seek out the 
learning ne^dg of each community and aggressively seek to satisfy 
those needs. Such institutions already have the capacity to 
act in concert with existing educational centers, with labor 
unions/ with voluntary associations and any other segment of 
society where learning? opportunities are sought. They are 
furthermore, already either public or charitable institutions 
possessing the administrative capabiliny and the legal standing 
to receive Federal funds independently of the supposedly more 
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inflexible and solidly entrenched system of formal public 
education. Such ajh effort would have the added virtue of 
providing. a suitable base for the creation of "educational 
brokers" and learning advisory systems on a large scale. The 
recent expansion of museums, museology, libraries and library \ 
science would furthermore assure such a network of learning 
systems a qualified staff. ^ 

D. System Subsidies 
Finally, but only in conjunction with some mix of these, 
other recommendations, we would recommend subsidies for existing 
institutions within the formal educational system so that they 
may expand whatever effort they already make in non-degree 

learning so that they can work through an expanded an<^ more 

/ 

aggressive system of museums, libraries, and educational ' 
brokers to satisfy learning needs among populations that they 
do not now s^rve. ' < 
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